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BUILDING A BETTER WORLD 


The Unifed Nations 


Ar. Organization for Peace and World 


N APRIL 25, the United Nations Conference will be 

held in San Francisco. 

Delegates to the conference will be faced with an 
important and difficult task. They will meet to establish 
an international organization that will promote peace 
and harmony among all nations. 

The blueprint for an international security organiza- 
tion was drawn at Dumbarton Oaks. It will be the job 
of the United Nations Conference to decide ways and 
means of putting that blueprint into practice. 

The United Nations organization proposed at Dum- 
barton Oaks has two aims: (1) to prevent war; (2) to 
solve world economic and social problems. 

To maintain peace, the United Nations organization 
would encourage peaceful settlements of disputes. If 
peaceful measures failed, it would use force against the 
aggressor nations. 

The plan (see chart below) provides for: 

1. A General Assembly, composed of representatives 
of “peace-loving” nations. It would study and recommend 
means of keeping the world at peace. 
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2. A Security Council, composed of representatives of 
11 nations. It would be responsible for maintaining peace 
The Council would consist of five permanent members — 
the United States, Britain, Russia, China and, late: 
France. Six members would be chosen on a rotating basis 
for terms of two years. 

3. An International Court of Justice, which wouk 
make judgments in disputes between nations. 

4. A Secretariat, headed by a Secretary General. H« 
would be nominated by the Security Couficil and electe« 
by the General Assembly. r 

5. An Economic and Social Council. This would b: 
composed of representatives of 18 member nation 
chosen by the General Assembly for three-year terms 
The main duties of the Council would be to deal wit! 
economic, social, and other problems. 

6. A Military Staff Committee, composed of the Chie! 
of Staff of the 5 permanent members of the Securit, 
Council, or their representatives. 

Most important of these groups would be the Securit 
Council. 
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World organization (above) proposed at Dumbarton Oaks will be discussed at the San Francisco Conference. 
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PROMOTES THE PROS- 
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ADVANCES SOCIAL 
PROGRESS OF ALL 


4. 
FOSTERS FREEDOM OF 
RELIGION AND PRESS 
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COORDINATES _INTER- 
NATIONAL AGENCIES 


6. 
ADMITS NEW MEMBERS 
TO UNITED NATIONS 


Aims of United Nations 


_— DRAWINGS on this page illustrate the 12 major 
aims of the United Nations organization. 


Here is a summary of them: 


1. The United Nations will try to solve world political, 
economic, and social problems through the friendly 
cooperation of the family of nations. 


2. It will strive to promote prosperity through in- 
creased trade among nations. Foreign trade cannot be 
successful unless foreign money is stable. To stabilize 
currencies, the United Nations organization proposes an 
International Monetary Fund. It also proposes an Inter- 
national Bank to help finance reconstruction in war- 
devastated countries. 


3. It will seek to help nations raise their standard of 
living, health, and education. Before the war, two-thirds 
of the people on earth never had enough to eat. Approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the world’s adults could not read 
or write. 

4. It is the aim of the United Nations organization to 
foster the basic rights of man — freedom of religion, free- 
dom of speech, freedom of assembly, and freedom of 
the press. 


5. The set-up of the United Nations guarantees close 
cooperation among international organizations that are 
working on vital world problems. 

6. Countries which are not members of the United 
Nations will be given the opportunity to join and help 
build a peaceful and prosperous world. 

7. The United Nations aim to rid the world of war by 
removing the causes of war. One important cause has 
been the uncontrolled manufacture of armaments by 
rival nations. The United Nations organization will reg- 
ulate and limit armaments. 


8. It will try to settle disputes among nations quickly 
and peacefully. In the event of a quarrel between two 
countries, the Security Council would urge the nations 
involved to get together and settle their differences. 

9. If the two nations continued their dispute, the 
Security Council would ask them to submit their differ- 
ences to the International Court of Justice for settlement. 


~ 10. The quarreling nations might refuse to submit 
their dispute to the International Court. Or they might 
refuse to accept the court’s decision. In that case, the 
Security Council would decide on certain steps to pre- 
vent an outbreak of war. 


11. The Security Council would attempt to enforce 
the peace by (a) severing diplomatic relations with the 
nations threatening war; (b) suspending communica- 
tions; (c) cutting off trade. Members of the United 
Nations would be requested to cooperate in these actions 
against quarreling nations. 

12. As a last resort, the armed forces of the United 
Nations would be called upon to keep or restore peace. 
The Military Staff Committee would advise on the best 
use of the various armies and navies. 

These are the “prescriptions” written by the doctors of 
Dumbarton Oaks for an ailing world. 








7. 
MAKES PLANS TO CON- 
TROL ARMAMENTS 


8. 
INVESTIGATES DISPUTES 
AMONG NATIONS 


9. 
SEEKS PEACEFUL SET- 
TLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


10. 
DECIDES ON MEASURES 
TO KEEP THE PEACE 


11 
TAKES POLITICAL AND 
ECONOMIC ACTION 


12. 
TAKES MILITARY ACTION 
TION TO KEEP THE PEACE 
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Argentine army uniforms and heimets resemble those of German army. 
Rifles are Mauser-type. Argentine army was trained by German officers 


RGENTINa is the “black sheep 
of the Americas 

While other countries in Latin 
America try to be Good Neighbors, 
Argentina has refused to cooperate. 
Indeed, until recently, Argentina 
was over-run with German and Jap- 
anese spies. 

However a few weeks ago Argen- 
tina showed that she wants to be on 
better terms with the United Na- 
tions. She declared war on the Axis 

The government of Argentina —a 
military dictatorship headed by a 
‘strong man” — has not been recog 
nized by the United States 

The present Argentine governmeuat 
gained power through force and ter- 
ror It keeps its powel by the same 
methods. The Argentine government 
treats political rivals in much the 
same way as the Nazi Gestapo treats 
enemies of Hitler. 

At the last meeting ot the Inte: 
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American Courerence in Mexico City, 
Argentina was not present. Argentina 
was not invited because she was not 
triendly to the war aims of the United 
Nations 

Argentina 1s more triendly to Ger 
many than to the United States. Fo: 
years, Hitler's agents have spread 
Nazi propaganda in Argentina. The 
Argentines were told that the U. S. 
wants to dominate South An.erica — 
that we want to keep Argentina a 
weak nation 

On the other hand, says the Nazi 
propaganda, Germany wants to see 
Argentina become a great power in 
th Western Hemisphere. 

Many Argentines — especially the 
rich landowners and the army officers 
— share the Nazi point of view These 
Argentines distrust and fear the 
United States, whom they call “The 
Colossus* of the North.” 

Argentina, richest of the South 
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American countries, has 18,500,000 
inhabitants. It is about one-third the 
size of the United States. 


ARGENTINA: THE LAND 


Argentina resembles a huge, up- 
side-down triangle. Its base lies in the 
warm tropics. Its snow-covered apex* 
almost reaches the Antarctic Circle. 
One side of the triangle taces the At- 
lantic Ocean. The opposite side is 
made up of the Andes Mountains — 
the tallest peaks in our hemisphere. 

On the Atlantic side of the triangle, 
near the mouth of the wide La Plata 
River, is Buenos Aires. Buenos Aires 
is a great port, a modern city, and 
he capital of Argentina 

It you take a drawing compass, 
place the point on Buenos Aires, and 
draw a semi-circle ‘around it with a 
350-mile radius, your pencil will en- 
‘ircle the most vital region of Argen- 
tina — the Pampa. 

The Pampa is a great, tertile plain 
which forms one-fifth of the area of 
Argentina. Seven out of every ten Ar- 
gentines live in the Pampa region. 

The Pampa is a farmer’s dream. Its 
rich, black topsoil is eleven feet thick 
Wheat and corn grow cn the Pampa 
in vast quantities. Alfalfa grows there 
also, feeding the many millions of 
cattle and sheep which graze on the 
Pampa. 

Corn. wheat and beet are Argen 
tina’s largest exports. 

Argentina’s industry is limited by a 
lack of sufficient iron and coal re 
sources. Since 1930, however, indus- 
try in Argentina has spurted forward 
with the production of textiles, paper, 
pulp, and cement. 

But most important of all are Ar 
gentina’s great packing houses. These 
plants turn out meat products, hides. 
fertilizer, tallow. and other cattle by- 
products. 


RISE OF ARGENTINA 


In 1870, the population of Argen 
tina was less than a million 

Although Argentina was rich in re 
sources, her trade with other nations 
was small. 
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Then, in the period between 1885 
and 1915, Argentina became one of 
the most prosperous and best-devel- 
oped countries in South America. Her 
export trade vastly expanded. Her 
population, in 1915, had grown to 
8,000,000 and was still increasing. 

Three factors rapidly changed Ar- 
gentina into a well-populated, mod- 
ern nation. These were: 


1. The invention of barbed wire in 
the United States in 1873. With 
barbed wire fences, wild cattle could 
be enclosed and bred with good 
European stock — thus improving the 
quality of Argentine beef. The same 
barbed wire allowed grain to grow. 
This could not be done while wild 
cattle roamed the Pampa, trampling 
everything underfoot. 

2. The development of refrigera- 
tion. This made possible the shipment 
of chilled beef to the European mar- 
ket. Before refrigeration, cattle had 
been killed mostly for their hides — 
and the meat had been left to rot. 

3. The opening of steamship lines 
direct to European and U. S. ports. 
This made possible the rapid ship- 
ping of Argentine beef and wheat to 
the growing European and North 
American markets. It also encouraged 
hundreds of thousands of immigrants 
to settle in Argentina each year. 

Most of these immigrants were 
Italian or Spanish. But many immi- 
grants also came from Germany, Brit- 
ain, and other European countries. 
Thus, even though Spanish is the 
most common language in Argentina, 
the country is a “melting-pot” of 
many European nationalities. 

Argentina's swift rise in power and 
wealth made the Argentine people 
ambitious. They dreamed of the day 
when they would rival the U. S. in 
population and importance. 

But the dream did not come true. 
After World War I, Argentina’s ex 
ports fell off, her birth-rate declined, 
and fewer immigrants arrived to swell 
her population. 

The world depression of 1930 hit 
Argentina hard. Argentina’s army 
officers became convinced that their 
country was slipping backward. 

When Hitler came to power in Ger- 
many, they admired the methods he 





used to build Germany into a mighty 
military nation. 


WHO RULES ARGENTINA? 


On June 4, 1948, the Argentine 
army officers revolted against the 
government. They overthrew the un- 
popular President Ramon Castillo. 
In his place, the officers appointed 
General Arturo Rawson as a puppet* 
president. 

General Rawson did not last long 
as head of the Argentine government. 
Two days later, he was replaced with 
General Pedro Ramirez. 

In 1944, British intelligence agents 
arrested a Nazi agent on his way back 
to Germany. The British revealed 
that this Nazi agent had been given a 
high post in Argentina’s government. 
The scandal forced the Argentine 
army officers to order a diplomatic 
break with Germany. Ramirez, their 
new puppet president, signed the 
order. He was then forced to resign. 

The next president chosen by the 
Argentine army officers was Edelmiro 
J. Farrell. He is still in office. 

But, the real strong man of Argen- 
tina — the most powerful man in the 
government — is Vice President Juan 
Domingo Peron. 

Peron is also War Minister and Sec- 
retary of Labor and Welfare. He is a 
Colonel in the army, and is the most 
influential member of the Grupo 
Oficiales Unidos (United Officers 
Group). 

The G.O.U. is the real power in 
Argentina. At present, Peron controls 
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this power. Later, another ambitious 
colonel or general may replace him. 
While Peron and the army run Ar- 
gentina, democracy cannot exist in 
that country. Newspapers and radio 
are strictly censored. No free elec- 
tions have been held for many years. 


FUTURE OF ARGENTINA 


At the Inter-American Conference 
in Mexico, all the American republics 
except Argentina signed a pact to 
prevent war in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

This pact is called the Declaration 
of Chapultepec. It is so named be- 
cause the delegates met in Mexico 
City’s historic Chapultepec Castle. 

The Declaration of Chapultepec 
states that if any American nation is 
attacked by a neighboring nation, the 
ather American republics will go to 
the aid of the attacked nation. 

This means that the military power 
of the United States would be thrown 
against any aggressor nation in this 
hemisphere. 

This pact was greatly desired by 
the smaller American nations. They 
have watched how Argentina has 
built airfields, planes, and tanks; how 
Argentine males, boys as well as men, 
have been mobilized for military 
training. The smaller nations of Latin 
America have come to fear Argen- 
tina. 

If Germany were winning the war, 
Argentina would be a danger to 
peace in the Western Hemisphere. 
But Germany is not winning. 

Peron and the army officers of 
the G.O.U. realize this. But they 
have been reluctant to give up 
their dreams of conquest. They dis- 
trust the U.S. and hate us for our 
“interference.” 

The American republics would 
like to see Argentina change her 
ways. They would like to see her 
become more democratic and co- 
operate for peace. At the Inter- 

American Conference, a “door” was 
left open for Argentina to rejoin 
the American family of nations. 

Argentina has already accom- 
plished one of the two main things 
she must do in order to be accepted 
by her American neighbors. 

She has declared war on Ger- 
many and Japan. 

The second step she must take to 
become a respectable member of 
the American union is to sign the 
Declaration of Chapultepec. 
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This is a continuation of the story 
which began in last week's issue. 

In the spring of 1941, the RAF was 
fighting « losing battle over Greece. In 
the ruins of a Greek town, some Eng 
lish fighter-pilots found a little, fair- 
haired girl, named Katina. She had just 
been orphaned in a German bombing 
raid. The RAF squadron adopted her 
after she displayed her courage by run 
ning out during a German raid to shake 
her fists at the Messerschmitts. From 
then on, the squadron fought for Katina 
as well as for Greece and Britain. 


of April 1941, that we fought the 
Battle of Athens. 

It was perhaps the last ot the great 
dog-fighting air battles. Nowadays, 
the planes fly always in great forma 
tions of wings and squadrons, and at 
tack is carried out methodically and 
scientifically upon the orders of the 
leader. Nowadays, one does not dog- 
fight all over the sky except upon 
very rare occasions. 

But the Battle ot Athens was a 
dogfight in which fifteen Hurricanes 
fought for half an hour with eighty 
German bombers and a hundred and 
fifty fighters. 

The bombers came over just after 
lunch. At once, we saw that there 
were a great number of them 

Monkey took one look and said, 

Squadron, scramble.” Every avail 
able aircraft, including some which 
were not really available, took the 
air. 

There were fitteen of us in all. We 
climbed up toward the bombers, 
hoping, as we went, that there would 
be no fighters above. Slowly, we got 
within range, and I remember hear- 
ing Monkey’s voice crackling over 
the radio, saying, “Go for their bel 
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lies.” 
fighters came 
down to the rescue of the bombers 
They had been above all the time, 
stepped up in layers — Messer- 
schmitt 109s and 110s. All of them 
came diving down, heading for the 
Hurricanes and firing as they came. 

Then they were on us, and for the 
next half hour | remember very little. 

Suddenly, the skies seemed to 
clear, and there were no longer any 
aircraft in sight. The battle was over 
[ turned around and headed back 
toward Eleusis. 

When I got back, everyone was 
standing around outside the hangars, 


Then the German 





By ROALD DAHL PART Ii 


The little girl and the Hurricane 
became the symbols of a lost cause 


counting the score, and Katina was 
sitting on a box with tears rolling 
down her cheeks. But she was not cry- 
ing, and Fin was kneeling down be- 
side her, talking to her in English, 
talking to her quietly and gently, for- 
getting that she could not under 
stand. 

They said we had lost six Hurn- 
canes, and among the pilots who had 
not come back was Monkey. We had 
only nine Hurricanes left now. 

That evening, a senior RAF officer 
came out from Athens. “Tomorrow at 
dawn you will all fly to Megara,” he 
said. “It is about ten miles down the 
coast. There is a small field there on 
which you can land.” 

Fin said, “Where's Katina? Doc, 
you must find Katina und see that she 
gets to Argos safely.” 

The doc said, “I will.” We knew 
that we could trust him. 

At dawn the next morning, when it 
was still dark, we took off and flew 
to the little field at Megara. 

As the sun rose up over the moun 
tains, we looked across the field. We 
saw a mass of Greek villagers com 
ing down from the village of Megara. 
coming down toward our field. 

They dispersed* all around the 
edge of the field and gathered arm- 
fuls of heather and bracken. Then, 
forming themselves into long lines, 
they began to scatter the heather 
and bracken over the field. They were 
camouflaging our landing field. 

The rollers, when they had rolled 
out the ground and made it flat for 
landing, had left marks which were 
easily visible from above. So the 
Greeks came out of their village, 
every man, woman and child, and 
began to put matters right. 

Soon the field telephone buzzed. 
| took it. It was the senior officer 
speaking. He said that all of us must 





leave our little field at Megura and 
gu to Argos that evening. 

The landing field at Argos was the 
smallest | have ever seen. It wasn't 
more than three hundred yards long, 
and it was surrounded on all sides 
by thick olive groves, into which we 
taxied our aircraft for hiding. 

The ground staff had arrived at 
Argos before us. As we got out of our 
aircraft, Katina came running up 
with a basket of black olives. She of- 
fered them to us and pointed to our 
stomachs, indicating that we must 
eat. 

Fin bent down and ruffled her hair 
with his hand. He said, “Katina, one 
day we must go into town and buy 
you a new dress.” 

| looked around and saw that the 
wood was full of aircraft. When we 
asked about it, we learned that the 
Greeks had brought the whole of 
their air force down to Argos and 
parked them in that little wood. 

The next day, we were told that 
every available Hurricane was to 
take off at six p.m. to protect an im- 
portant shipping move. The nine 
planes, which were all that were now 
left, were refueled and got ready At 
three minutes to six, we began to 
taxi out of the olive grove, onto the 
field. 

The first two machines took off. 
Just as they left the ground, some- 
thing black swept out of the sky and 
shot them both down in flames. 

I looked around, and saw at least 
fifty Messerschmitt 110s circling our 
little field. 

There was no time to do anything. 
Each of our aircraft was hit in the 
first swoop, although only one of the 
pilots was hurt. 

It was impossible now to take off. 
We jumped out of our aircraft, 
hauled the wounded pilot out of his 





cockpit and ran with him back to the 
slit trenches. 

The Germans went for the Hurri- 
canes, and at the same time for the 
mass of old Greek aircraft parked all 
around the olive grove. One by one, 
methodically and systematically, they 
set them on fire, and everywhere in 
the trees, on the rocks and on the 
grass — bullets splattered. 

Suddenly, I saw Katina. She was 
running out from the far corner of 
the airdrome, running right into the 
middle of this mass of blazing guns 
and burning aircraft, runging as fast 
as she could. Once she stumbled, but 
she scrambled to her feet again and 
went on running. Then she stopped 
and stood looking up, raising her 
arms and shaking her fists at the 
planes. 

As she stood there, | remember 
seeing one of the Messerschmitts 
turning and coming in low, straight 
toward her. I remember thinking that 
she was so small that she could not 
be hit. I remember seeing the spurts 
of flame from his guns as he came. 
And I remember seeing the child, 
for a split second, standing quite 
still, facing the machine. I remember 
that the wind was blowing in her 
hair. 

Then, she was down. 

The next moment I shall never for- 
get. On every side, as if by magic, 
men appeared out of the ground. 
They swarmed out of their trenches 
and like a crazy mob they poured 
out onto the airdrome — running 





toward the tiny little bundle which 
lay motionless in the middle of the 
field. They ran fast, crouching as they 
went. I remember jumping out of my 
slit trench and joining them. 

I remember seeing Fin arrivé first, 
tollowed closely by a_ sergeant 
called Wistful. And 1 remember see- 
ing the two of them pick up Katina 
and start running with her back 
toward the trenches. 

I ran beside Fin. As we got to our 
trench, I remember looking round 
and finding that there was no longer 
any noise or shooting. The Germans 
had gone. 

Fin said, “Where’s the doc?” Sud- 
denly, there he was, standing beside 
us, looking at Katina — looking at 
her face. 

The doc gently touched her wrist. 
Without looking up he said, “She is 
not alive.” 

They put her doww under a little 
tree. When I turned away, I saw on 
all sides the fires of countless burn. 
ing aircraft. 1 saw my own Hurricane 
burning nearby. And I stood staring 
hopelessly into the flames as they 
danced around the engine and licked 
against the metal of the wings. 

I stood staring into the flames, As 
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I stared, the fire became a deeper 
red, and I saw beyond it not a tangled 
mass of smoking wreckage, but the 
flames of a hotter and intenser fire 
which now burned and smoldered in 
the hearts of the people of Greece. 

Still I stared. And as I stared, I 
saw in the center of the fire, whence 
the red flames sprang, a bright, white 
heat, shining bright and without any 
color. 

As I stared, the brightness dif- 
fused* and became soft and yellow, 
like sunlight. Through it, beyond it, 
I saw a young child standing in the 
middle of a field with the sunlight 
shining in her hair. 

For a moment, she stood looking 
up into the sky, which was clear and 
blue and without any clouds. Then 
she turned and looked toward me. 
And as she turned, I saw that the 
front of her print dress was stained 
deep red. 

Then, there was no longer any fire 
or any flames. I saw before me only 
the glowing, twisted wreckage of a 
burned-out plane. I must have been 
standing there for quite a long time. 





Reprinted by special permission of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, copyright 1944, 
the Curtis Publishing Company. 
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German Me-163 rocket fighter, sometimes used to ram U. S$. bombers. 
Drawing shows catapult escape mechanism which throws pilot clear. 


Until recently, aircraft de- 
signers and engineers felt that 
they had mastered the theories 
of flight. 

All that 
plished in 
thought, 


could be accom- 
the future, they 
was to make minor 
improvements in engines and 
fuselage and wings. 

But today, aircraft engineers 
re studying a new and mys- 


terious zone—the zone of 
speeds that are faster than 
sound. At supersonic® speeds, 


present-day aircraft would be 
torn apart like tissue paper in 
i gale. 

At sea level, sound travels at 
a speed of 764 m.p.h. This is 
sonic® speed— but at sea level 
only: 

At 35,000 feet, the speed of 
sound drops to 664 m.p.h. — 
sonic speed for that altitude. 

This means that a 500 m.p.h. 
iircraft is much closer to sonic 
speeds at high altitude than it 
is at sea level. And sonic speeds 
nean DANGER. 

Something happens to an air- 
craft as its speed approaches 
the speed of sound. This “some- 
thing” 
shock 


To see how it 


is called compressibility 


works, let us 
first study an airplane flying at 
a much slower speed 

In normal] flight, air 
smoothly the 


flows 


over wing (air- 








foil) of a plane, creating the 
“lift” needed to keep the plane 
flying. The wing is designed so 
that the air passing over it will 
create as little friction as pos- 
sible. This is to cut down drag. 

Let us take the same aircraft 
—with the same type of air- 
foil — and see what happens as 
it approaches sonic speed. (The 
plane might accomplish this in 
a vertical power dive. ) 

As the speed of the plane in- 
creases, air resistance also in- 
creases. The resistance of the air 
increases approximately as the 
square of the speed. 

For example, a plane travel- 
ing 100 m.p.h. meets a certain 
amount of air resistance. If the 


| plane speeds up to 500 m.p.h. 


— five times as fast — the air re- 
sistance will not be 5 
greater. It will be 5 squared — 
or 25 times greater than it was 
at 100 m.p.h.! 

At speeds near that of the 


speed of sound, air resistance | 





times r 





is so great that the air begins | 


to “pile up” in front of the 
wing, instead of flowing over it. 

This air is compressed, layer 
after layer, until it acts almost 
like a brick wall. The plane 
actually batters _ itself 
against this wall of air. 

The violent effect of the air 
on the plane is called compress 


ibility shock. 


apart 


Some air does manage to 
flow over the wing — but this 
air is now upset and turbulent. 
It causes terrific drag, which 
tears the metal or fabric skin 
from the wing. It buffets the 
tail assembly to shreds. 

A few men have flown at 
sonic speeds during test-flight 
power dives, or in combat — 
but only for a moment or two. 
Before compressibility shock 
could totally disable their 


planes, these pilots pulled out. | 


Others who “went over the 
edge” were not as lucky, and 


were killed. 
HOW FAST TO FLY 


Why all this interest in sonic 
and supersonic speeds? 

A power dive is not a part 
of normal flight. Therefore, it 
is dangerous. In straight and 
level flight, no aircraft has yet 
attained the speed of sound. 

This is true. Internal com- 
bustion engines are not able to 
propel an aircraft at 
speeds in level flight. 

Both jet and rocket propul- 
sion have made possible speeds 
faster than sound. But these 
speeds can be attained only 
when the problem of compress- 
ibility shock has been solved. 

The U. S. P-59 Airacomet, 
the German Me-163 (a rocket 
fighter), and fastest of all — 
the new U. S. jet fighter, the 
P-80 Shooting Star — are known 
to attain between 500-600 


these 








bir Talk 





A “bandit” 
emy fighter. 
Next week: What's a 


is an en- 


“Bogie”? 














m.p.h. How close to the speed 
of sound they do approach is 
a military secret. None is faster 
than sound. 

The trouble is that jet and 
rocket engines are ready for 
supersonic speeds — but the re- 
mainder of the present-day air- 
plane is not. The airfoil espe- 
cially must be re-designed to 
meet the dangers of air resist- 
ance at tremendous speeds. 

Most likely, jet and rocket 
aircraft designers will favor a 
thin, knife-like flying wing. The 
Germans, in their Me-163, are 
working in this direction. 

Some day, the solution will 
be found. Man has a thirst for 
speed. Man will satisfy that 
thirst, even if he must outdis- 
tance sound! 














Deadlier than ever is this new version of the Navy Helldiver. It is 
the Curtiss SB2C-4, which has already taken part in carrier raids on 
Tokyo. Notice the new “swiss cheese” flaps on trailing edge of 
wing, which permit better dive braking and truer aim in bombing. 
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British Combine 
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A, FIGHTER PILOT is forced to bail out and 
£% land in a steaming jungle. Lost in the 
tangled undergrowth, he figures his chances 
of rescue are slim—he’s deep in Jap-held 
territory and there’s no place for a rescue 
plane to land. 

Yet he is rescued! A search plane circles 
overhead... he flashes his position with a 
signal pistol. There’s an answering flash— 
he’s been seen. 

An incredibly short time later, a strange 
aircraft bearing American markings appears. 
It seems to be supported by great arms 
whirling overhead as it descends ver- 
tically until it is hovering in mid-air 
only a few feet above him. A rope 
ladder is lowered. Literally snatched 
from the jaws of death, he is rescued! 

That’s the Helicopter in one of its 
wartime roles. Because this miracle 
plane can fly straight up, it needs no 
runway, no flight deck. And because 
it can hover at a given altitude, its 


Model to show a post-war use of the Helicopter. 
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... PEACE TOMORROW > 


What the Helicopter, new member of the air forces, 
will mean to flying America in the post-war world... 


peace-time uses are limitless. 

Though difficult to fly in the present stage 
of development, there'll come a time when 
you can fly it with automatic controls. You'll 
push a button to go up, another to go ahead, 
another to stop in mid-air and still another 
to go down. 


Of course you'll have to know your ship 
and how to fly it—but when you do, your 
postwar Helicopter will make it possible for 
you to land in places no conventional plane 
could approach, and to enjoy a new and 
greater safety in flying. 


FINER FUELS FOR THE AGE OF FLIGHT 








‘Flying Facts... 


The Helicopter, just now a work- 
able, practical type of aircraft, was 
a brain child of the great Italian art- 
ist and scientist, Leonardo da Vinci, 
who lived from 1452 to 1519, 


. >. . 

The first 1000 gallons of Iso-Octane 
—the “makings” of 100 octane — 
were delivered by Shell to the Army 
Air Corps at Wright Field, in 1934. 
The Superfortress is 1% times as 
large as the Flying Fortress. Its en- 
gines are twice as powerful, wing- 
span 141 feet. 

The record-breaking performance of 
the Superfortress is made possible 
by the use of super fuels of much 
greater power than 100 octane avia- 
tion gasoline. Shell Research has led 
in the development of these new 
super fuels. 


SHELL OIL COMPANY, Incorporated 
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Walter Kidde & Co. 


Carbon dioxide is frequently used to prevent fire. Here a cloud of it is 
laid down on an aircraft carrier's deck to prevent a crash landing fire. 


FIRE FIGHTERS 


Fire has become one of the 
most destructive 
modern warfare. To combat its 
deadly effects, U. S. laboratory 
technicians have invented new 
methods of fire control. 


weapons of 


Fog, foam, powder, and dry 
snow are now being used. Their 
results are truly amazing. 

Water, thousands of tons of 
it, extinguished the fire on the 
Normandie — but _ the 
logged turned over. 
Months, and millions of dollars, 
were spenf in righting her and 
repairing the damage. 

Compare this with the fire on 
the transport Wakefield — the 
former luxury-liner Manhattan. 
Afire off Labrador a few months 
ago, she had only a slight list 
when the flames extin- 
guished after a three-day fight. 

The explanation? On _ the 
Wakefield fog was used. Noz- 
zles of special design broke up 


ship 


were 


the streams of water into clouds 
of fog. Every gallon of water 
was shattered into 23,000,000 
tiny drops 

The secret is in the design 
of the nozzle. The scientific ex- 
planation is common knowledge. 
The heat of the fire is ex- 


pended*, changing the fog in- 
to steam until the temperature 


water- | 





drops below the ignition point 
of the burning substance. 

The steam also helps to put 
out the fire by reducing the 
oxygen. When the oxygen drops 
from 21 per cent to about 15 
per cent, any fire will be 
smothered. 

Carbon dioxide gas also puts 
out fires by lowering the sup- 
ply of oxygen and by cooling 
the flames. This gas is released 
at 110 degrees below zero, cold 
enough to chill blazing gasoline. 

Another device is the fire 
foam. Unlike the chemical foam 
produced by certain types of 
fire extinguishers, this foam is 
whipped up mechanically. 

An ingenious foam-making 
nozzle water (fresh 
or salt) with a soybean product 
and air. The result is a cohes- 
ive and adhesive mass. It will 
stick to anything, even to a 
wall or ceiling. Later it evap- 
orates 90 per cent leaving little 
mess. 

Used effectively against burn- 
ing liquids, it dams up the 
spreading rivers of flame. The 
Navy approved of it to the ex- 
tent of ordering 100,000 foam 
nozzles and 2,500,000 gallons 
of foam liquid from one manu- 
facturer alone. 


beats up 








Nick and Tech were making 
a list of stunts to try on new 
thembers of the Bunsen Chemi- 
cal Society. 

“Did I ever tell you what 
happened at my _ initiation?” 
asked Nick. 

“No. What happened?” Tech 
replied. 

“They gave me a large glass 
funnel and a table tennis ball. 
I was told to put my head back 
and the tube of the funnel into 
my mouth. In this position, I 
was to blow the ball out of the 
funnel.” 

“It can’t be done. The pres- 
sure of the air in the funnel 
was greater than the gust of 
air you blew against the ball.” 

“This is a fine time for me 
to find out,” said Nick. 

“The air flowing past the 
narrow space between the side 
of the funnel and the surface of 
the ball travelled faster at that 
point,” Tech explained. “This 
reduced the pressure and made 
the ball cling to the side of the 
funnel.” 

“How do you know so much 
about it?” 

“My father told me about it. 
Baseball pitchers use the same 


NICK'S INITIATION 











idea in throwing curves. They 
put a spin on the ball that pro- 
duces reduced pressure on one 
side. This cause: the ball to 
curve.” ‘ 

“A pitcher helped me out at 
the initiation,” Nick said. 

“There was a pitcher of water 
on the table next to me. When 
I couldn’t blow the ball out, I 
filled the funnel with water and 
floated it out.” 


STINKOMETER 


The Stinkometer is a new 
gadget which measures both 
pleasant and unpleasant odors. 

Its original experiments, at 
the Hooper Foundation of the 
University of California, demon- 
strated when fish had spoiled 
In testing fish, the raw flesh, 
which is odorless when fresh, is 
chopped into chunks. Next, the 
juice is squeezed from the 
chunks. A current of purified 
air then sweeps the aromatic 
product of the juice into a 
standard alkaline potassium per 
manganate solution. Normally 
purple, the solution turns green 
if the fish has spoiled. 





McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
Through a maze of flasks and bottles, the Stinkometer “sniffs” both 
pleasant and unpleasant odors impressed on drafts of metered air. 








'D UKE TO 
HAD A NIBBLE FOR i HOOK ONTO A 
AN HOUR. WISH . FROSTY BOTTLE 
WE'D HOOK ONTO ie. OF ROYAL CROWN 
SOMETHING. 





HEY, QUICKIE 
-- PIPE THE 
YACHT! A TUB! AND LOOK 
WHAT'S ABOARD 




















HOLY MOSES! GET THE GIRL, QUICKIE. GET THAT GIRL 
SHE'S BEING Lu HANDLE THIS BABY! /.\ AWAY FROM WISH | WAS 


HERE, AWAY FROM 





FOLLOWED BY 
FIN'LL FINISH 
HER IF WE DONT 
GET THERE FIRST! 
IT'S A SHARK! 








THE BOYS ACT QUICKLY. "R.C." GRABS 
A FISH KNIFE, DIVES OVERBOARD 
AND SWIMS TOWARDS THE SHARK. 
QUICKIE HEADS FOR THE PANIC- 
STRICKEN GIRL. 


QUICKIE! HERE, DRINKING 
ROYAL CROWN 
— COLA! 











THE KILLER ATTACKS ~ ROLLS OVER ON HIS BACK AND LUNGES FOR THE BOY. 
BUT "RC." IS TOO QUICK FOR HIM. WITH A POWERFUL STROKE HE DARTS ABOVE 
THE DEADLY FISH AND PLUNGES THE KNIFE DEEP INTO HIS BELLY. 








THAT TOOK REAL COURAGE, BOYS. 
HOW CAN | EVER wy CA HELP YOU FINISH THAT 
YOU FOR SAVING MY (2 : ROYAL CROWN COLA! 
DAUGHTER'S UFE? >) © : 

















'M STILL THIS ROYAL CROWN YOU'RE RIGHT, 
SHAKING ! COLA WILL RELAX YOU, i QUICKIE =-AND IT'S 
MISS. (T'S A SWELL THE ONLY COLA 


_—— 


“QUICK-UP,” THAT'S BEST BY 





COWBOY STAR DENNIS MOORE SAYS: 


AND HOW! /T REALLY 
TASTES BEST / 


—— 


Sharpshooting Dennis Moore has 
a dead eye when it comes to pick- 
ing his favorite cola! He tried 
leading colas in paper cups, and 
picked Royal Crown Cola best- 
tasting! ““R C is a swell fresh 
start, too,"’ says Dennis. Try it- 
2 full glasses in each bottle, 5¢. 


OVAL CROW, 
See Dennis Moore in co LA 

“SONG OF THE RANGE” Best by Taste-TesT! ® 
a Monogram picture 






































BUILDERS OF AMERICA 




























HE KILLS EVERY B/LL 
WE PASS 70 HELP OUT 
THE PARTY. DOESN'T 
WE KNOW WHO 
ELECTED HIM? 
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1. During his term as gover- 
nor, Cleveland vetoed so 
many bills, which he re- 








his 


eas Leas 





GROVER CLEVELAND (1837-1908) 
"Public office is a public trust” 


ROVER CLEVELAND was the first Democrat to be elected President after 
the Civil War, and the only ex-President ever to win another term in 
office. In the 1888 election President Cleveland lost to the Republican can- 
didate, Benjamin Harrison, in a close race. But in 1892 Cleveland made a 
“comeback” and easily defeated Harrison. 

Born in Caldwell, New Jersey, Cleveland moved to New York State with 
his family. He later became a law clerk in Buffalo, and then entered politics. 
He was elected Governor of New York before his term of Mayor of Buffalo 
ended, and before his term as Governor had expired he was elected President. 

During his two terms as President, Cleveland’s policies generally were 
opposed by his own party and he was a thoroughly disliked man. Before his 
death, however, he was recognized as one of our strongest presidents. 


{ wow swauwe 


ANSWER THESE 
CHARGES AGAINST YOU? 
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WE LOVE HIM 
MOST FOR THE 
ENEMIES HE HAS 












TELL 
THE TRUTH! 



















tion of Tammany Demo- 


crats of New York, Cleve- "3. The 1884 campaign was marked by 
land was nominated for charges against the characters of both 














garded as bad, that he won president by the Demo- Cleveland and his opponent, James G. 
the title of “veto governor.” cratic convention in 1884, Blaine. Cleveland calmly faced this abuse. 
I 








WELL, GROVER, WE MEET 
AGAIN AT AN INAUGURATION. 
BUT OUR ROLES AREN'T 
THE SAME AS (WN (889. 








4. Cleveland and Harrison opposed 
each other in two presidential elections. 
But they remained good personal friends. 
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5 Although bitterly criticized, Cleve- 
Jz 
G 








land believed it was his duty to send 
troops to Chicago to protect Federal 
Neral property during Pullman strike of 1894 





Text by Frank Latham. Drawings by Emby. 
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What do you know? Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teachers edition 


1. ARGENTINA 


Select the correct endings to each of 
the following statements. Score 8 points 
each. Total, 40. 


1. Argentina was not invited to the 
Inter-American Conference because 
she (a) is too small and unimportant a 
nation; (b) was not friendly to the 
war aims of the United Nations; (c) 
became angry when the conference 
was not held in Buenos Aires. 

2. The great, fertile plain of Argen- 
tina is called the (a) Pampa; (b) 
Panda; (c) Puma. 

3. Argentina owes a great deal of 
her prosperity to the discovery of (a) 
spinning wheels; (b) silk mills; (c) 
barbed wire. 

4. The most powerful organization 
in Argentina is the (a) Political Action 
Committee; (b) United Officers Group; 
(c) United Service Organization. 

5. Argentina is (a) a military dicta- 
torship; (b) a democracy; (c) a social- 
ist state. 

My score —.._...... 


2. SOUNDING OFF 


Underline the correct answers to 
each of the following questions. Score 
7 points each. Total, 35. 

1. What is the name of the zone 
where speeds are faster than the speed 
of sound? (a) super-duper; (b) super- 
sonic; (c) wham! 

2. What happens to an airplane as 
its speed approaches the speed of 
sound? (a) Pilots cannot hear them- 
selves talk; (b) Planes interfere with 
radio waves and interrupt broadcasts; 
(c) Planes suffer from compressibility 
shock. 

3. What is the square of five? (a) 
10; (b) 20; (c) 25. 

4. What engines have made faster- 
than-sound, speeds possible? (a) Inter- 
nal combustion; (b) jet and rocket pro- 
pulsion; (c) Diesel. 

5. What part of present-day planes 
will have to be redesigned in order 
that they may fly at faster-than-sound 
speeds? (a) airfoil; (b) keel; (c) pro- 
peller. 

EN SU wemnreneesens 


3. UNITED NATIONS 


Below are listed five of the six major 
departments of the proposed United 
Nations Organization. Following them, 
you will find a summary of the func- 


tions of each of the five departments. 
In the blank after each summary, write 
the name of the department whose 
work has been described. Score 5 points 
each. Total, 25. 
1. Economic and Social Council 
General Assembly 
Military Staff Committee 
Security Council 
International Court of Justice 
2. (a) Recommends and _ studies 
means of keeping the 
peace. __ 
(b) Decides on economic, diplo- 
matic, or military measures 
to be used against aggres- 
sor nations. — 
(c) Judges disputes between 
nations. = 
(d) Deals with economic, social 
and other problems to 
improve living standards. 











(e) Advises on military strategy 
and use of armed forces. 





My score 


My total score ________VQ | 


IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


apex (AY-peks), p. 4. The tip, point, 
or angular summit. 
colossus (ko-LOS-us), p. 4. From the 


Greek word kolossos, meaning a gigan- | 


tic statue. Therefore, a colossus means 
a huge, dominating figure. 

expend (eks-PEND), p. 10. To use 
up; spend. 

gaucho (GOW-cho), p. 5. A cowboy 
of the Argentine Pampa. 

puppet p. 5. In politics, a puppet 
president, or ruler, is one who governs 
as another wishes him to. He is merely 
a tool for the real rulers. 

disperse (dis-PERS), p. 6. Scatter; 
break apart and go different ways. 

diffuse (dih-FUZ), p. 7. Spread out. 

sonic (SON-ic), p. 8. Sonic comes 
from the Latin word sonus, meaning 
sound. The suffix, ic means pertaining 
to. The word sonic means pertaining to 
sound; having to do with sound. Super 
is a prefix meaning above, over. Super- 
sonic speeds are speeds above or over 
the speed of sound. 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Pedro Ramirez (PEH-dro rah-MEE- 
rez), p. 5. 
Juan Peron (whahn peh-RON), p. 5. 

















CAN YOUR SCALP 
PASS THE 


“FINGERNAIL TEST?" 













































































Scratch your head and see if your scalp can 
pass the famous ‘Fingernail Test.” If you 
find signs of dryness or loose, ugly dandruff, 
you need new Wildroot Cream-Oil Formula. 
Grooms, relieves dryness, removes loose 
dandruff! Buy the large size. 


(“vour HAIR CAN LOOK 
LIKE THIS WITH NEW 
WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 














aiff 


Wildroot Cream-Oil keeps your hair in trim 
all day long without a trace of that greasy 
look! And grooming without grease means 
no more stained hatbands, no greasy pillow 
slips! Your hair looks good and feels good! 




























NON-ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS REFINED 


LANOLIN! 


Refined LANOLIN 
has long been pre- 
scribed because of 
its soothing quali- 
ties, and because it 
closely resembles 
the oil of the human 
skin. No wonder 4 
out of 5 users in a 
nation-wide test 
prefer it to hair ton- 
ics formerly used. 
For 10 day trial send 
10¢ to Wildroot 
Co., Buffalo 8,N.Y., 
Dept. SM-4. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS NOW! 
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Coloring the Story 


Dora: “Can you tell me why a black 
cow who eats green grass gives white 
milk that makes yellow butter?” 

Dick: “For the same reason that 
blackberries are red when they're 


green.” 
Bobby Martel, Central H. 8, Whitehall, N. ¥ 


Fish Story 


Inhabitants of a Norwegian fishing 
village witnessed the forced landing of 
an airplane offshore. A fisherman set 
out to rescue the pilot and crew, but 
soon returned without them. 

“They were Germans,” he explained. 

“But weren't they alive?” someone in 
the crowd asked. 

“Well, one of them said he was,” 
said the fisherman, “but you know how 
those Nazis lie!” 

Bob Kober, Pleasant Ridge School, Cincinnati, Ohio 





LAST CALL 


for Entries in the “Mr. Peanut” 


Crossword Puzzle Contest 


18 PRIZES 


There’s still time to win one — 
if you send your entry NOW! 














Ist $25 War Bond 
2nd $15 in War Stamps 
3rd $10 in War Stamps 
4th __________15 prizes in $1 War Stamps 


100 Honorable Mentions — a special package of 
Planters Peanuts. 

FREE TO EVERY CONTESTANT: Attractive new 

2-color poster, “Playing Fitness is Fighting Fit- 

ness — suitable for framing. Illustrated with 

action photographs from Planters advertisements. 


Read These Rules Carefully 
1. Anyone under 21 may compete. 
2. After completing the puzzle, fill in 


the last line of this limerick: 


These days you'll find Planters Peanuts 
Serving energy to G.I. Joe, 
On the home front you'll find them, too, 





(Fill in this line) 


3. Each contestant may submit more 
than one entry. Send empty Planters 



















































































Peanut bag or wrapper with each entry, 
or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the 
wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top of 
page write your name, age, home ad- 
dress, city and state. 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Edi- 
tor, 24th Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New é. 
York 17, N. Y., to arrive by midnight, 

April 23, 1945. No entries accepted 9. 
after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those sub- ‘11. 
mitting complete and correct solutions to 

the puzzle and whose completed limer- 12. 
icks ore considered the most original 
end suitable for advertising and pub- 
licity use. Judges’ decision is final. Win- 18. 
ners will be announced in this magazine 9 
May 21, 1945 issue. In the event of a 94 
tie for any prize offered, a prize iden- 95 
tical with that tied for will be awarded 

each tying contestant. 26. 


»o 


. A single object or unit. 22 





ACROSS DOWN 

. Short for “airplane.” 1. Te pay out money. 

. What you would like 2. Game of Indian origin. 
to put around Hitler's 5. The little gentleman 
neck. shown above, “Mr. 
What you get from ‘ 

Planters Peanuts. 7. A football field; also, 
Nickname for “father.” grated utensil for cook- 

. Natural substance con- ing. 

taining metal. 8. Biblical form of “yes.” 


The continent in which 12. A rod used for beating 
China is located. time to music. 
Short for “omnibus.” 16. “Boy dates ——” 


. South Dakota (abbr.). 17. An exclamation, ex- 
. To partake of food. 
. To find the weight of. 19. Male offspring. 


pressing surprise. 


Rhode Island (abbr.). 20. An obnoxious thing or 


. Second-year student. son. 


21. Leave out. 
. A representation of 


. Possessing the quali- ical “ 
ties of a true man. ive a — 7 
A seagoing vessel. 23. The organ of vision. 












Full of Girth 


Mother: “Charlie, don’t laugh at that 
fat man. It isn’t right to have fun at his 


” 
expanse. 
Gordon Langsam, Elisabeth Irwin H. 8., Manhattan, N. Y. 


Noticeable Notes 


Moe: “You have a nice apartment.” 

Joe: “I like it, but I am going to 
move.” 

Moe: “Why Joe, what's come over 
you?” 


Joe: “An opera singer.” 
Fred Dinerstein, P.S. 84, The Bronx, N. Y¥ 


Getting the Jump on Him 


An Aussie was showing a Yank the 
sights in Australia. “Don’t you think 
that bridge is beautiful?” asked the 
Aussie. 

“It’s nice enough,” commented the 
Yank, “but the ones in the U. S. are 
just as nice.” 

“Well, what do you think about this 
park?” asked the Australian. 

“Very nice — but I've seen some at 
home to beat it,” said the Yank. 

After a while they walked through a 
field, and a kangaroo hopped by. 
“Well,” said the American. “One thing 
I'll grant you — your grasshoppers are 


a little larger than ours.” 
Virginia Dean, Somerset School, Chevy Chase, Md 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Steven 
Swenson, Jefferson School, Stockton, 
Calif. 

After a particularly heavy Allied air 
raid on Berlin, Goering discovered Hit- 
ler prowling the streets, worriedly look- 
ing this way and that. 

“And what, mine Fuehrer,” said Goe- 
ring, “are you seeking.” 

“Well,” said Hitler, “the British 
Broadcasting Company said last night 
that I should be able to see the hand- 
writing on the wall by now.” 

“Yes, Adolf?” 

“Well, Hermann, the trouble is, | 
can’t even find the wall!” 





Lost Week's Solution 

ACROSS: 3-France; 7-Sahara; 9-we; 11-Va.; 
12-are; 14-reaps; 17-is; 18-Gallup; 9-SS; 21-eh; 
23-Stalin; 26-e0; 27-resin; 28-kin; 30-pi; 31-at; 
33-shreds; 36-oceans, 

DOWN: 1-gas; 2-sea; 3-few; 4-naval; Chapul- 
tepec; 6-Paris; 8-Ra; 10-era; 13-Essen; 15-elm; 
16-Sp.; 18-Greek; 20-Eli; 22-hoist; 23-Sr.; 24- 
aside; 25-Ina; 29-N. H.; 39-’tis; 34-Roi; 35-say. 





. CORRECTION 


i 

1 in a recent Cleveland Model ad describing 
1 the Boeing B-17 “Flying Fortress”, there ap- 
I peared by mistake the picture of the Boe- 
1 ing 8-29 “Superfortress”. This latter model 
§ has a 26%” span, and kit sells for $1.00. 
’ 








1. German river crossed by Allies. 

5. Island in the Netherlands East Indies. 
8. Capital of Germany 

0. Strange. 

2. One of the Big Three. 
3. Older 

4. Eggs of fish. 

15. Several 

16. Egyptian sun god. 

17. Exist 

19. Steamship. 

20. Boy’s name. 

21. Barrier. 

22. Speak. 


24. Leader ot Yugoslav Partisans. 


25. General in charge of the U. S. 3rd 
Army 

28. Gasoline 

29. Name of the quintuplets. 


31. Part of the body. 


32. Correct; improve 


2. General in command of the U. S. Ist 
Army 

3. Note well ( abbrev.). 

4. Ever (contraction). 

5. As well, besides 


6. Get up 
Combining torm meaning one. 
9. Countrylike 

10. Simpletons, blockheads 
11. Moisture that collects 
16. Silky fabric 

Peninsula on Luzon near 


18. Greek god of love 


t night. 


Manila. 


21. Large 
22. Mix 
- 


23. The Westinghouse machine was built 
for the purpose of smashing the 
26. Girl’s name. 


27. Compass point 
30. Printer’s measurement. 


Solution in Teachers Edition thes twsue; m pupils 
edition next week 








Hits and Runs 


Oh, Brother: Benedictine High School 
of Richmond, Va., has a personal inter- | 
est in the Philadelphia Phillies this sea- 
son. Half the Phillies’ infield is made 
up of Benedictine graduates. They are 
Granville and Garvin Hamner, the 17- 
and 20-year-old brothers who are slated | 
to play second base and shortstop. 

Tall Story: More than 50 American 
League rookies tower six feet or more, 
with 28 of them being pitchers. Tallest 
of the lot is Al “Lil Abner” Treichel, 
six-foot five-inch Chicago White Sox 
hurler. 

Lil’ Abner weighs 195 pounds, grad- 
uated from McKinley High School in 
St. Louis, but never tried out for the 
school team. He flopped with seven 
minor league teams before he made 
good last season with the Little Rock 
team of the Southern Association. 

Waxahachie Rides Back in 
1924, good old Waxahachie, Tex., High 
School had the most famous schoolboy 
team in the land. It chalked up 65 
straight victories. Four years later, 
Waxahachie had to drop baseball for 
lack of funds. Baseball stayed dropped 
until this season. Now, Waxahachie has 
its first team in 17 years. 

The money was raised by a benefit | 
game between the school team and an 
Old Timers Club. On the Old Timers 
were the famous Dean boys, Dizzy and 
Daffy; Paul Richards, Detroit catcher; | 
and Moore, St. 
The old 


Again: 


Browns 
won, 8 


Gene Louis 


outfielder. nine 
to 1. 

Dizzy was the star. He pitched four 
scoreless innings and swatted a homer. 
Richards was the goat. He bet everyone 
on the high school team a malted milk 
he'd sock a homer. The high schoolers 
double-crossed him. They walked him 
every time he came to bat! 

A Real All baseball is proud 
of Earl “Stretch” Johnson, former Bos- 
ton Red Sox pitcher, now with the 
120th Infantry Division “over there.” 
He recently was awarded the Bronze | 
Star for bravery under fire. An army 
jeep, loaded with vital radio equip-| 
ment, stalled 200 yards from an enemy | 
pill box. Amid a storm of lead, Earl 
led two of 
party. 

In addition to winning the Bronze 
Star, Earl was promoted to the rank of | 
second lieutenant. 


men 


Star: 


his buddies on a_ rescue 


| 
— HerRMAN L. Masin. Sports Editor! 








OWN TIPS ON 
BATTING 





















A feature of the 1945 
FAMOUS SLUGGER 
YEAR BOOK is a special 
article by baseball's fa- 
mous center fielder—Tris 
Speaker. Other articles 
by Babe Ruth and Ty 
Cobb, figures and records 
of the last World Series 
and a score of other 
baseball highlights. Get 
a copy from your dealer 
or send 5c in stamps 
coin to Dept. 
illerich & Bradsby Co., 
Louisville 2, Ky. 



































































SLUGGER BATS 


FOR BASEBALL & SOFTBALL 


























HANDY HELPER'S 


JINGLE 
QUIZ N24 


What comes 
‘with alphabets 
or plain, 
And sticks 
where placed 
with might 
and main? 
What gives 
each file a 
guiding mark 
Like lighted 
street signs 
after dark? « 
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LEARN MACHINIST TRADE — 

TOOL & DIE MAKING 
in completely equipped Shops. Also short, special 
Shop courses for essential War and Post-War Jobs. 


Learn on actual Shop work. Coeducational. Special 
Counselor for G.I. Training. Write for Free Booklet. 


ALLIED SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL TRADES 
1334 S$. Michigan Chicago 5, Ill. 


ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 


‘mm collection of stamps from Gibraltar, the mightiest 
fortress in the world — also New Zealand Centennial — 
British Uganda French Colonials Early British Colo- 
nial West Indies — South American and War stamps 
plus sample copy Philatopic Monthly Magazine Send only 
Se for postage EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY Dept SB 
Toronto 5 ada 


Advertisements in Scholastic Magazines 
are guides to education, health or fun. 
They are worthy of your attention. Please 
remember to mention Scholastic Magazines 
when writing to advertisers. 















PLAYING FITNESS IS 
FIGHTING FITNESS 


VOLLEY BALL 


JOSEPHINE BURKE 


Instructor of Physical Education, 
Hunter College of the City of New York 








“Volley ball is serving our country by keeping its players agility, timing and stamina. Every moment of the game 

| physically fit. It is a sport requiring speed, endurance, commands the complete attention of each player. There is 
timing and coordination. Whether it is played as a tour- plenty of action for all, as well as fun, in playing volley 
fhament game or a recreational activity, the essential ele- ball. Have you tried it? Keep physically fit the American 
ment in volley ball is teamwork, the art of playing together. way—through participation in sports.“’—Josephine Burke 
Serving, setting up the ball, and spiking all require ability, ” 


Yes, volley ball is played even on the islands of the South 
Pacific—along with most other American sports. And 
: wherever you find these fitness-building games, you'll 
\ find a demand for tasty energy food—like those big 












jumbo Planters Peanuts that are marked “for G. |. Joe 
only’‘! But Planters are still in action on the home front, 
too—serving that famous flavor, crispness and nourishing 
goodness in the handy 5c bags. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 











BIG 22,000-WORD WEBSTER DICTIONARY! JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 


Here’s your chance to get—practically as a gift— and naval facts. Just mail 15c and two empty 
a big, complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 5c Planters Bags or I5¢ and two 5c Planters 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 definitions, and 12 Jumbo Block Wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 


special sections, including a digest of military 15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and a copy is yours. 
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DUMBARTON OAKS PREVIEWS 
SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 


UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION — 
pp. 2, 3 

The two-page feature on the plan of the United Nations 
organization proposed at Dumbarton Oaks is background 
study material for the San Francisco Conference. The United 
Nations Conference will be the subject of a great many 
news headlines for the next few months. To gain a clear 
picture of the problems to be discussed at the Conference, 
and to keep pace with the news, pupils should familiarize 
themselves with the basic structure of the Dumbarton Oaks 
plan. 

The chart on page 2 gives a simple, economical picture 
of the proposed United Nations organization. After they 
have studied the chart, have pupils answer the questions 
below, designed to test their ability to read and understand 
a chart. 


How Well Can You Read a Chart? 


You may consult your charts while completing this exer- 
cise. The score is given in parentheses after each question. 
Top score is 100. 

1. Is there a reason for the precise number of men drawn 
in the Security Council box? Explain. (15) 

2. Why are some of these figures drawn in grey, and 
others in black? (15) 

3. Name three groups which would be served by the 
Secretariat in the Dumbarton Oaks plan. (15) 

1. Who would be the head of the Secretariat? (10) 

5. What department would judge disputes between na- 
tions? (10) 

6. Which department would supervise the use of the 
land. sea, and air forces? (10) 

7. Which group would be composed of representatives of 
all “peace-loving” nations? (15) 

8. Under what agency would the United Nations Food 
and Agricultural Organization work? (10) 

As an exercise in chart-making, have pupils design indi- 
vidual charts to illustrate the organization of the school. 
Include the: principal, department heads, teachers, traffic 
squads, monitors, classes, janitors, dietician, school board, 
doctor, etc. 

The sketches on page 3 introduce several of the economic 
and social factors indispensable to the maintenance of peace. 
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COMING NEXT ISSUE 


Theme Article: Brazil 

Builders of America: John Peter Altgeld 

Science and Invention: Radiographs 

Victory Quiz Review: (March 12th to April 9th in- 
clusive) 











Committees of pupils may be held responsible for reports 
to explain how each of the following contributes to peace; 
freedom, education, fair trade agreements, distribution of 
raw materials, cooperation among nations, fair wages, good 
markets. Urge pupils to illustrate their arguments with ref- 
erence to American history and previous Theme Articles. 

Have pupils conduct a neighborhood poll on the follow- 
ing topics: (1) The best postwar organization is (a) the 
Dumbarton Oaks plan; (b) a “One World” super-state; (c) 
a federation of unions, such as a United States of Europe, 
the Pan American Union, the U.S.S.R. 

2. The U. S. should, or should not, join in any postwar 
organization. 

Have pupils question a minimum of 25 adults, and pre- 
pare their reports in graph form. (Before pupils test public 
opinion, discuss the above issues in class.) 

Discussion Questions 

1. Criticize the Dumbarton Oaks plan. Do you think it 
is the best possible international organization we could 
have? What are its good points? Its weak points? 

2. Do you think there should be a United States of Eu-f 
rope? 

3. Should the five permanent members of the Security 
Council have more power than the other countries of the 
United Nations, or should smaller nations have equal powers 
with the “Big Five”? 


Classroom and Magazine Working Together 
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Fact Questions 

1. What would be the chief function of the General As- 
sembly? 

2. At what conference was the blueprint drawn up for 
the United Nations organization? 

3. Name two important departments of the United Na- 
tions organization. 

4. Name four of the nations that would be permanent 
members of the Security Council. 

5. Name the four freedoms that the United Nations 
would aim to safeguard. 

6. List three steps that the Security Council could take 
to prevent an outbreak of war. 


ARGENTINA — pp. 4, 5 


Study of Latin American solidarity and good neighbor 
relations is especially appropriate this week, in which Pan- 
Americanism is celebrated. On April 14th, the republics of 
this hemisphere will commemorate the 25th anniversary of 
Pan-American Day. (See p. 4-T, March 26th.) 

By her reluctance to cooperate with the United Nations, 
and her anti-democratic attitude, Argentina serves as a warn- 
ing — previewing the dangers and difficulties that can beset 
a divided Pan-America. Class discussion should center on 
the need for unanimity, and the mutual benefits derived 
from Pan-American prosperity. Class Question: Is it possi- 
ble for fascism to spread through Latin America? How does 
Pan-Americanism, or the Good Neighbor Policy, help combat 
fascism? 

Have the class sit as a session of the United Nations 
organization, as outlined in the chart on page 2. Their prob- 
lem is Argentina. One committee should prepare a case 
against Argentina. Another committee should defend Argen- 
tina’s attitude and actions. The rest of the class, sitting as 
the International Court, the General Assembly, and the 
Security Council, should decide what methods should be 
taken to make Argentina a “good neighbor.” 

Even if Argentina joins the United Nations, should she 
be given a major role at the peace conference? Have pupils 
argue this question and decide on Argentina’s place in the 
family of nations. Discussion Question: Should we have de- 
clared war on Argentina when she refused to cooperate? 

Compare Argentina with the United States in (a) indus- 
try; (b) -resources; (c) civilization; (d) government; (e) 
trade. 

Have pupils make a jig-saw map of the Americas. On a 
piece of cardboard, have them trace an outline map of 
South America, coloring each nation individually. Then, 
have them cut the map on the border lines, shuffle the pieces 
and reassemble them. The exercise will help pupils to 
familiarize themselves with the names of the various Ameri- 
can republics, and to learn their geographic relationships. 

On the Argentine segment, have your class mark products, 
important cities, seaports, and rivers. 

Discussion Questions 

1. What steps do you think should be taken to make 
Argentina a democracy? 

2. In what ways is Argentina a threat to the peace and 
harmony of this hemisphere? 

3. Can one fascist nation on this continent destroy the 
harmony among other nations? How? 

4. Even if Argentina joins the United Nations, do you 
think she should have an equal voice at the peace confer- 
ence with, say, Poland or Greece? 


Fact Questions 
1. Why wasn’t Argentina invited to the Inter-American 
Conference? 
. What is the capital of Argentina? 
3. Who is the “Colossus of the North”? 
. What is the Pampa? 
. Who is Juan Domingo Peron? 


AIR WEEK — p. 8 


Discussion Questions 
1. Why do you think man has such a thirst for speed? 
How do you feel about travelling faster? 


2. Suggest special uses for faster-than-sound planes when 
they come into use. 


Fact Questions 


1. If an airplane, travelling at the rate of 200 m.p.h., 
speeds up to 600 m.p.h., how many times greater will the 
air resistance be? (9) 

2. What is the speed of sound at sea level? 

3. What would happen to present-day planes if they 
travelled at a speed faster than sound? 


4. What type of airplane wings will probably be designed 
for faster-than-sound flying? 


QUICK QUIZ 


1. At what conference were the plans for the United 
Nations organization drawn up? (Dumbarton Oaks.) 

2. How many nations would be represented on the Se- 
curity Council? (Eleven. ) 

3. Where and when will the conference be held to ap- 
prove the plans for an international security organization? 
(San Francisco; April 25.) 

4. On what Committee would the Chiefs of Staff of the 
Big Five (U. S., Britain, Russia, China, 
(Military Staff Committee. ) 

5. What is the name of the great, fertile plain in Argen- 
tina? (Pampa.) 

6. What is the name of the military group that rules 
Argentina? (United Officers Group. ) 

7. Why wasn't Argentina invited to the Inter-American 
Conference in Mexico City? (She was unfriendly to the war 
aims of the United Nations.) 

8. What is the name given to the type of shock an air- 
plane receives when its speed approaches supersonic speed? 
(Compressibility shock. ) 

9. What types of engine have made possible speeds faster 
than sound? (Jet and rocket propulsion.) 

10. Name two of the four substances now being used 
to extinguish fire. (Fog, foam, powder, dry snow.) 


France) serve? 





Solution for Word Puzzle In This Issue 
ACROSS: 1-Rhine; 5-Aru; 8-Berlin; 10-odd; 12-Russia; 13-aged; 14-roe: 
15-few; 16-Ra; 17-be; 19-SS; 20-Al; 2l-bar; 22-say; 24-Tito; 25-Patton; 
28-gas; 29-Dionne; 3l-arm; 32-emend. 
DOWN: 2-Hodges; 3-n.b.; 4-e’er; 5-also; 6-rise; 7-uni; 9-rural; 10-oafs; 
ll-dew; 16-rayon; 17-Bataan; 18-Eros; 21-big; 22-stir; 23-atom; 26-Ada; 
27-NNE; 30-em. 


Answers to Victory Quiz, p.13 
1. ARGENTINA: b, a, c, b, a. 
2. SOUNDING OFF: b, c, c, b, a. 
3. UNITED NATIONS: General Assembly; Security Council; Interna- 
tional Court of Justice; Economic and Social Council; Military Staff Com- 
mittee. 
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COMING! 


Be on the look out for a packet of 
teaching materials on Dumbarton Oaks 
which you will receive sometime 
between April 1 and 23, These materi- 
als have been prepared by the State 
Department, and are being sent to every 
teacher who uses any one of the Scho- 
lastic Magazines, by special arrange- 
ment of Scholastic Magazines with the 
Government. 

Each ot these packets contains: 

I. A pamphlet giving the complete 
text of the Dumbarton Oaks agreement, 
discussion of the agreement in question 
and answer form, and a diagrammatic 
chart of the world organization 

Il. Four Foreign Affairs outlines: 
Building the Peace: 1. “War—How Can 
We Prevent It?” 2. “Prosperity—How 
Can We Prumote It?” 3. “Social Prog- 
ress—How Can We Work for It?” 4. 
‘Freedom—How Can We Achieve It?” 

To every school in the country, the 
State Department is sending also a 
large wail chart of the international 
organization proposed at Dumbarton 
Oaks. Ask your principal to let you 
know when it arrives. 

Teachers who wish to obtain addi- 
tional copies of these materials may do 
so on request, by writing to Research 
and Publication Division, State Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 





Off the Press 


Time for Planning, by Lewis L. Lor- 
win (Harper, $3.00), develops the pos- 
sibilities of economic planning on a na- 
tional and international scale. Mr. Lor- 
win sees the 20th century as an era of 
planning. Fascists and communists have 
planned economies. We have taken 
long steps toward national planning 
and can go much further, he thinks, 
without losing our democratic liberties, 
but with increased attainment of the 
real rights of the individual, The au- 
thor discusses groups engaged in plan- 
ning, postwar plans already blue-print- 
ed, and possible adaptations of our 
achievements as patterns for interna- 
tional planning. 


o ° _ 


After Victory: Questions and Answers 
on World Organization, by Vera 
Micheles Dean, is No. 50 in the Head- 
line Series of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, 22 E. 38th St., N.-Y. 16, N. Y., 
price 25¢. It gives a clear analysis of 
the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals — se- 


Teachers! Get this book 


Free! 
INTERESTING ... COMPLETE : : ;: SIMPLE 


HANDBOOK 
OF LIFE INSURANCE 


by R. Wilfred Kelsey and Arthur C. Daniels 
published jointly by Institute of Life Insurance and G. P. Putnam's Sons, N.Y. 


Complete with CLASS INSTRUCTION KIT of discussion questions 
with answers, quiz questions with answers, and large, colored wall chart 
for use in the social studies, business, consumer education, 
home economics, mathematics, and other courses. 





Written with the aid of the 
following consultants: 


DR. WILLIAM H. BRISTOW 


Assistant Director in charge of Curriculum 
Research, Bureau of Reference, Research 
and Statistics, Board of Education of the 
City of New, York. 


CLIFFORD B. UPTON 


Professor of Mathematics, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


DR. SOLOMON 5S. HUEBNER 

and DR. DAVID McCAHAN 
Professors of Insurance, Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 





H™ is the ideal text for teaching 
Life Insurance. It explains the 
part that life insurance plays in our 
communities and in our nation; tells 
how life insurance operates; gives 
helpful suggestions about how to buy 
life insurance; and contains useful 


pointers for policyholders — all es- 
sential information for high school 
students. Yours for the asking! 


The Handbook of Life Insurance 
was written and the teaching aids 
prepared, in response to requests re- 
ceived by the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance from teachers and students in 
all parts of the country for life insur- 
ance material of a simplified nature. 


It has met enthusiastic response 
and is already in use in hundreds of 
high schools . . . has been adopted 
as the official life insurance text by 
many Boards of Education. Send for 
your copy today! 


The authors, R. Wilfred Kelsey 
and Arthur C. Daniels, of The In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, have a rich 
background of experience and all the 
informational resources of the in- 
dustry to draw upon. 








curity council, national sovereignty, po- 


lice force, regional organization 





/ SEND FOR FREE DESK COPY AND KIT 
qeahnt Fill out and mail the coupon today for your 
free desk copy and Class Instruction Kit. 


Department of Information, Institute of Life Insurance 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


—/ 


Without cost or obligation, please send my desk copy of the HANDBOOK OF 
LIFE INSURANCE, together with the sets of questions and large, colored wall 
chart. (Extra copies of the book for students’ use, 10¢ each.) 
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How We Use Jr. Scholastic 


Teachers whose suggestions on the 
use of Junior Scholastic are published 
here will receive a $12 subscription to 
the Book-of-the-Month Club. Agnes E. 
Joyce, Redfield School, Pittsfield, Mass., 
wins a subscription for her letter on 
Fact Football. She writes: 

“Since we invented the game of Fact 
Football, Junior Scholastic has become 
the super attraction of our sixth grade! 
Lack of football lore need not deter any 
teacher from using the idea, for the 
boys will gladly take over its entire 
management, 

“The class is given a reading period 
in which to enjoy the magazine and to 
learn as many facts as possible from its 
contents. Then, a gridiron is drawn on 
the board thus: 


ML) 


“A boy linesman. His 
duty is to indicate the progress of the 
‘ball,’ by placing a check on the proper 
line when a fact is given. The referee 
is a girl, who keeps her copy of the 
magazine open, and in case of dis- 
agreement, reads the exact wording. 

“One subject, or story, is taken at a 
time. Each pupil, in turn, tries to give a 
fact which will gain ten yards for his 
team. 
miss. 








is chosen for 


Failure to,do so is a ‘down,’ or a 
Each time a team has the ball, it 
is given four downs. After the fourth 
down, the ball goes to the other team. 

“If a team can give ten facts before 
making its fourth down, the ball is over 
for a touchdown — scoring six points. If, 
after the team makes a touchdown, the 
next pupil on that team can give an- 
other correct fact, one point is added to 





New 160-page catalog and subscription 
to Lagniappe, Our drama newspaper, free 
on request. Tested plays for groups of all 

ages. by one of the nation's leading edu- 
cational publishers. For schools, colleges, 
churches, Grange, Little Theatres. 


ROW, PETERSON aC EVANSTON, ILL. 


« 1920 Ridge Ave 


* MEXICO 


this summer Educational group 
for students & teachers. Lith voar. 


Up, Adven Tour $325 

Aine a 8 | b= "ie. 

Folder $2 ‘Yellowstone trips 59 
STUDENTS’ INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ASSN. 
ii W. 42 St.. N.Y.C 727 W. 7 St.. 





Tp Ave 


Los Angeles 





| composition, 


the score, After a team makes a touch- 
down, the ball goes to the opposing 
team.” 


Also a prize-winner for this month is 
Iva Meairs, Midway City, Calif., who 
writes: 

“This is the third year I have used 
Junior Scholastic in the Sixth Grade at 
Westminster School, California. As I 
was one of those teachers who returned 
to the schoolroom after fifteen years a 
home-maker, I was not familiar with 
the various current papers used in the 
grade school. After looking over other 
classroom magazines, I chose Junior 
Scholastic. 

“I hesitated, at first, to order it for 
my class, as I thought it might be too 
difficult for sixth-grade level. But I de- 
cided to give it a trial. It has proved 
to be such a help that I am using it for 
the third year. 

“We spend from three to four hours 
of class time on each issue. During the 
Social Science period we read most of 
the topics orally. I have my best read- 
ers read to the class, and it is surprising 
how well they can pronounce the 
proper names and places — thanks to 
your pronunciation key. 

“After each topic is read we hold a 
class discussion. I have two non-readers, 
but they also come through with snappy 
discussion. 

“Our room is well-supplied 
maps, as a great deal of sixth grade So- 
cial Science is Geography, especially of 
the Eastern Hemisphere. Thus, we lo- 
cate all places mentioned in the maga- 
zine. 

“Our State text was published in 
1935. Therefore, we use the magazine 
to supplement it. Or perhaps I should 
say the text supplements the magazine. 
The country reviewed in the theme ar- 
ticle is the one we study for the week. 

“I also find Junior Scholastic very 
helpful in spelling and language. Each 


_ week, we pick out twenty words to de- 


Much of our sentence 
and letter writing, is based 


fine and spell. 


| on suggestions from the magazine. 


“The children always answer all of 
the ‘free ads,’ and some of the others. 
We point out nouns, adjectives, verbs, 


| etc. I can hold the attention of the class 


much easier when using the magazine 
than when using the textbook. 

“Many sixth graders have never 
worked crossword puzzles, but are 
eager to learn. Thus, that section of the 
magazine affords an opportunity. 

“IT have only one complaint: the par- 
ents like Junior Scholastic so well that I 
have a hard time keeping it in school!” 
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llelpiul 
eaching Aids 


FREE materials available 
through the SCHOLASTIC 
Teachers Service Bureau. 
Send for your copies. 


1. Plan for America at 
Peace 


The Electronic Corporation of 
America describes policies it 
considers necessary for demobi- 
lization and reconversion. A 44- 
page booklet, with maps, charts, 
graphs. 


2. Helpful Bibliographies 


Six bibliographies on China, 
USSR, Great Britain, and lit- 
erature of New England, Middle 
Atlantic States, The South, and 
The Middle West, published by 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. 


3. Wartime Information 


Interesting booklets and teach- 
ing aids on “Military Trucks,” 
“The Flying Fortress” and 
“Rubber Shoes for Mechanical 
Horses” from the Educational 
Department, Studebaker Cor- 
poration. 


4. Life Insurance 


‘A Handbook of Life Insurance” 
complete with class instruction, 
kit and colored wall chart for 
class study, prepared by the 
Institute of Life Insurance. One 
copy free. Extra copies, 10c each. 


5. Story of Cereal Grains 


General Mills offers a 30-page 
booklet relating the story of 
cereal grains from earliest times 
to present. 39 illustrations. One 
copy per teacher. 


To Obtain These Teaching Helpful Aids 
USE THIS COUPON! 








Teachers Service Bureau 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y 
Please send me the following FREE aids: ~ 
copies No. | _copies No. 3 
__ copies No. 2 
1 enclose $ 


copies No. 5 


copies No. 4 
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